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Interior and Agriculture 
Announce 1973 Grazing Fees 


The Departments of Interior and Agriculture an- 
nounced today that the 1973 fee charged for grazing 
livestock on lands administered by BLM and the U.S. 
Forest Service will be 12 and 11 cents respectively 
above the 1972 level. The increase is being made under 
a plan adopted in 1969 to reach fair market value in 
10 annual increments and also reflects an increase in 
private grazing land lease rates. 

The average fee for grazing cattle on National Forest 
Land in the West will increase from the 1972 level of 
80 to 91 cents per animal unit month (AUM). The 
fee for grazing on National Resource Lands admin- 
istered by BLM will increase from 66 to 78 cents 
per AUM. Increases do not apply where fees are 
established by competitive bids. 

About 25,000 operators now hold permits for graz- 
ing approximately 9 million head of cattle and sheep 
on lands administered by the two agencies. The per- 
mits designate tracts of Federal land that individual 
operators may graze for specified terms. Most of this 
grazing is in public land States in the West. 

For BLM grazing districts, one-half or 6 cents of 
the increase will be designated for range improvement 
work. 


Interior and Agriculture Name Members to 
Wild Horse Advisory Board 


Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton and 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz have appointed 
nine persons to a Wild Horse and Burro Advisory 
Board, which is required by the Wild Free-Roaming 
Horses and Burros Act. 

Board members will advise the Secretaries on mat- 
ters pertaining to the protection, management, and 
control of wild free-roaming horses and burros on 
public lands administered by BLM and the U.S. For- 
est Service. Appointed were: 


Dr. C. Wayne Cook, head of the Range Science De- 
partment at Colorado State University; Dr. Floyd W. 
Frank, head of the Veterinary Science Department at 
the University of Idaho; Mr. Ben Glading, Sacramento, 
Calif., retired chief of the Game Management Branch, 
California Department of Fish and Game; Dr. Roger 
Hungerford, professor of biological science specializ- 
ing in desert wildlife species, University of Arizona; 

Mrs. Velma Johnston (Wild Horse Annie), Reno, 
Nev., a leader in promoting legislative efforts for pro- 
tection of wild horses and burros; currently president, 
International Society for the Protection of Mustangs 
and Burros, and president of Wild Horse Organized 
Assistance, Inc. (WHOA) ; 

Ed Pierson, Laporte, Colo., retired State director 
of BLM, in Wyoming; Dean Prosser, Jr., Cheyenne, 
past president of the National Livestock Brand Confer- 
ence; executive secretary, Wyoming Livestock Asso- 
ciation; member, Wyoming State Legislature; 

Mrs. Pearl Twyne, Great Falls, Va., executive direc- 
tor, Virginia Federation of Humane Societies; presi- 
dent, American Horse Protection Association; past 
president, Defenders of Wildlife; Roy Young, Elko, 
Nev., rancher; past president, Nevada Cattlemen’s 
Association; member, Nevada Legislature. 


States and Counties Share More Than 
$26 Million in Public Land Payments 


More than $26 million has been distributed among 
23 States and 17 counties that share in funds from 
Federal lands managed by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. The money came from mineral leasing reve- 
nue for the 6-month period that ended December 31, 
1972. 

In addition to the allocations to the States, BLM paid 
over $204,068.97 to certain Western counties under 
the Bankhead-Jones Act. Payment represented the 
counties’ share of money collected during calendar 
year 1972 from grazing leases, mineral leases, and 
other user fees. 

With the exception of Alaska, each State having pub- 
lic lands receives semiannual payments of 37.5 per- 
cent of Federal revenue collected within that State 
from mineral leasing bonuses, rentals, and royalties. 
Alaska, under its Statehood Act, receives 90 percent of 
mineral leasing revenues. 








OTTONWOOD Mountain, a prominent eastern 
Oregon landmark which stands some 6,500 feet 
above sea level, can be a very lonely place. But for two 
19-year-old Vale, Oreg., girls last summer, their moun- 
tain summit home was anything but lonely. 

Cecelia Gehley and Suzie Kamo spent the summer 
as fire lookouts on top of this rugged mountain lo- 
cated 18 miles northwest of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement’s Vale District office. The experience was new 
for both of them. They had just completed their first 
year at Eastern Oregon College in La Grande where 
they were roommates. With that hectic first year be- 
hind them, the girls looked forward to the slower tempo 
and peacefulness that being a lookout offered. 

Like most college students, the two had begun making 
routine inquiries for summer employment early in the 
year. They learned that two girls who get along well 
together could apply for employment as summer look- 
outs. It was an interesting idea, especially when there 
was a lookout near home. 

A lookout must be manned at all times during a 
fire season. Tours of duty for the girls were 40 hours 
per week each with 2 days off, alternately. However, 
each was required to spend every night at the lookout 
tower so that one was not left alone, and in the event 
of fire emergencies. During the 2 days off period, the 
mother of the girl left at the lookout visited with her. 

Life in the lookout was rather comfortable. The 
2-story building was designed with a combination 


By ROBERT CURRIER 


Information and Education Coordinator 
BLM District Office, Vale, Oreg. 


The tempo wasn’t slow, but it was fun 


kitchen-dining-living room on the ground floor, and 
sleeping quarters were in the upper observation room 
near the fire finding and communication equipment. 
Cooking and heating were by propane gas units. The 
only inconveniences were hauling water from the val- 
ley and the lack of certain interior facilities. Because 
of an ever present wind and the higher elevation, tem- 
peratures were fairly cool during the hot summer days. 
In the sweltering valley below, the thermometer soared 
as high as 110°. 

Time, for the most part, passed quickly. There was 
always wildlife of some kind to watch for, but the 
kind that received the most sincere effort was the watch 
for rattlesnakes! Both Cecelia and Suzie occupied some 
of the quiet hours with their hobbies, but visions of a 
tranquil summer soon faded as the Vale District went 
into its worst fire season in at least 10 years. 

When lightning struck—and it did very frequently— 
fire resulted. The girls recall one particularly hectic 
time when about 20 fires were burning simultaneously 
within the District. The shortwave radio crackled with 
fire reports and information requests day and night. 
Both girls were relaying messages and weather con- 
ditions continuously. It was during this 2-week period 
of intense activity that their peace bubble burst 
completely. 

Despite the extremely busy season, both Cecelia and 
Suzie agreed their summer was quite an experience 
and admitted they enjoyed it—most of the time. [] 


See additional pictures on page 22. 





what does 
the 
public 
think 


TAH CITIZENS, all personally concerned with 
the public land, were speaking their minds. They 
said, in essence: 

Mining and industry are essential and should be ac- 
commodated on the public lands.—Newell Johnson, 
Provo. 

But such development shouldn’t be allowed on sites 
where development would be objectionable-——Lyman 
Merkley, Vernal. 

The Bureau of Land Management should erect di- 
rectional signs more frequently on back country roads 
in remote areas.—Richard H. Leigh, Cedar City. 

Which kinds of groups and just how many persons 
question vegetative manipulations?—William W. Cun- 
ningham, Cisco. 

Plans for recreational developments by BLM in the 
Tooele County part of this state are praiseworthy.— 
George Buzianis, County Commissioner. 

And so one person after another had his say in 
advising public land administrators in Utah. In seek- 
ing the land-using public’s advice, BLM is following 
an administrative style developed from a background 
of statutory direction. 

This occasion was a meeting of the Bureau’s Utah 
State Advisory Board. There were 30 representatives 
from 11 land use groups: livestock interests, wildlife 


Land managers rely 






“participatory 
democracy” 


organizations, county 
government, petroleum 
industry, forest and water- 
shed resources, outdoor 
recreationists, urban-suburban 
groups, mining interests, and soil 
conservation districts. 

Such “participatory democracy” 
dates back to the decade of the 
1960’s when the participation of individual citizens in 
the governmental process was strongly urged nationally. 

Even earlier than that, the Taylor Grazing Act of 
1934 was amended in 1939 to provide for District Ad- 
visory Boards. Regulations of the Department of the 
Interior have provided State Advisory Boards and a 
National Advisory Board Council. 

Under such precedents, special advisory boards to 
deal with specific issues are formed from time to 
time. Thus the Bureau has a long established practice 
of informing the public of proposed management deci- 
sions and of taking public attitudes into account in 
making final decisions. 


By JACK M. REED 


Public Affairs Officer 
BLM State Office, Salt Lake City, Utah 








Learning about land resource management problems 





Off-road vehicle use, as viewed 


On-the-spot visitation 
from a tour bus 





6 Use of berylometer determines where ore deposits are located 





At this particular turnout, Kenneth Summers, of 
Monticello in southeast Utah, chaired the meeting with 
Robert D. Nielson, BLM’s State Director for Utah, 
as cochairman. 

Mr. Nielson raised the question of the 3-year drought 
in most of the State and suggested that poor range 
conditions could result from improper grazing prac- 
tices at a time when plants were not receiving their 
usual nutrients. To which some Board members com- 
mented that the range now was better than it had been 
for years, although they acknowledged temporary 
difficulties because of the drought. 

After lengthy discussion, the Board members agreed 
that action necessary because of the drought could not 
be dictated uniformly throughout the State, but that 
the stockmen and BLM District personnel would have 
to work together in reaching mutual agreement for each 
grazing allotment. 

There also were comments about off-road vehicle 
use, environmental statements required by the Environ- 
mental Protection Act, representation on the State 
Advisory Board, and predator control. 

This was the “wrap-up” session of the Board’s tradi- 
tional summer meeting and tour. They had spent a long 
day on a bus trip through parts of BLM’s Salt Lake 
and Fillmore Districts in western Utah. And, before 
dispersing, they had assembled under a hot desert sun at 
a historical spot known as Lookout Pass. This place 
more than a century before had been one of the stations 
on the famous Pony Express Trail. 

The group had boarded a bus 9 hours before in 
Nephi, anticipating an exposure to the variety of multi- 
ple uses of the public lands in this part of the State. In 
' previous years, the Board had made similar visits to 
other sections of the State to become acquainted with 
BLM programs and responsibilities. 

The first stop on the trip was at Yuba Reservoir 
where the Utah State Park and Recreation Division 
has a campground, but without enough camping facili- 
ties to accommodate all the people on most weekends. 
So the trailers and campers are parked on the nearby 
BLM-administered lands, not unlike camping and rec- 
reational pressures on the public lands in many sec- 
tions of the State. What might the Bureau do about 
the problem, the public land administrators wanted to 
know? 

Next the Board visisted Little Sahara Recreation Area 
where as many as: 10,000 persons congregate on the 
sand dunes on an Easter weekend. BLM plans limited 
developments for the site, including access roads, sani- 
tation facilities, picnic tables, and special use areas 
such as sand play areas where vehicles will be prohib- 


ited, a protected natural study area, and a hill-climb 
area particularly suited for off-road vehicles. 

En route from one stop to another, the Board mem- 
bers were advised about nearby rockhound locations, 
wild horse herds, wildlife, and livestock grazing activi- 
ties. Fact sheets were distributed that the Board mem- 
bers could take home with them for future use. 

When they visited a beryllium open-pit mine, mine 
operators revealed plans to fill one used area with the 
overburden from the next mined area. The mine op- 
erators also explained the company’s intentions to shape 
the terrain and revegetate it so that the site will not 
be displeasing to the eye when operations are com- 
pleted. While eating their sack lunches, the group 
learned of beryllium’s importance to the space pro- 
gram and other activities, and also that the Utah de- 
posit is the largest in the world. 

Because there are few settlements in this west-central 
part of Utah, the Board members didn’t see many 
other people on the entire day’s trip. There were a half- 
dozen motorcyclists, substantiating the comments of 
District personnel of the area’s popularity with off- 
road vehicle users. 

The next stop was Simpson Springs. Like Lookout 
Pass, Simpson Springs was once a station on the Pony 
Express Trail and the Overland Stage Route, and also 
was the location for a Civilian Conservation Corps 
camp in the 1930’s. Because of the availability of 
water and shade, the locale now is a popular unde- 
veloped camping site and BLM Salt Lake District per- 
sonnel explained to the Board about the Bureau’s plans 
for possible development of the area to provide some 
needed protection. 

All of this—as well as afternoon and evening ses- 
sions in Nephi the day before—had preceded the 
“wrap-up” at Lookout Pass. The Board members had 
had their eyes opened to many things. And now their 
comments flowed freely: “The public needs to be in- 
formed about BLM programs.” 

“There is a growing need for some regulation of 
off-road vehicles.” 

“Stockmen are willing to work with BLM personnel 
in solving mutual problems.” 

“Recreation use of the public lands should be ac- 
commodated wherever there won’t be damage to the 
resources.” 

State Director Nielson and the BLM District Man- 
agers of Utah listened. 

After all, that’s the purpose of having State Advisory 
Boards—one of the ways in which the Bureau’s admin- 
istrators seek to learn about public desires for man- 
agement of the Nation’s public lands. oO 
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Southern California 
was their training ground 


to p GHOSTS OF 
PATTON'S 

YTROOPS HAUNT 

DESERT 


By DICK LYNEIS* 


I SEEMS ironic that the best preserved remains of 
the era of Gen. George S. Patton Jr. in the deserts 
of Southern California are symbols of religious 
devotion. 

Not rusted tanks or spent shells, but two lonely 
altars. 

They stand alone in the vast desert north of here, 
with only the coyotes, the ground squirrels, kangaroo 
rats, snakes, sand, wind, and time. 

Along with other remains, including a huge, in- 
credible topographical relief map built into the desert 
area floor, the altars stand in a remote desert where, 
in the early days of World War II, General Patton’s 
troops made themselves ready for combat against Ger- 
man troops in North Africa and Europe. 





Bridge platform was overlook for planning desert fighting strategy 


Mini-desert model still stands 
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Tracks where field artiilery pieces were deployed still show in fragile desert crust 


The recently found training area once was part of 
Camp Young, which stretched out over more than 
20,000 square miles in the deserts of Riverside and 
San Bernardino counties, and even, at times, into 
western Arizona and southern Nevada. 

Mementos which have been found indicate that the 
area was the headquarters of the 183d Field Artillery 
Group which, apparently, included three or four 
battalions. 

Stretching out over an area of perhaps 4 or 5 
square miles, the camp contains countless unvandal- 
ized mementos. 

While the two beautiful altars are the most awesome 
remains, the topographical map is, in a way, the most 
spectacular. 

The map, as can best be determined, encompasses the 
area where Patton’s tank corps and artillerymen ma- 
neuvered. It takes in an area that extends as far west 
as Twentynine Palms, as far south as the Coachella 
Valley, as far east as the mountains near Kingman, 
Ariz., and as far north as Hoover Dam. 

Within that zone the map shows the contoured re- 
mains of every mountain group, river valley, and plain, 
plus highways, railroad tracks and even the then-new 
Colorado River Aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water 
District. 

A sort of concrete or adobe was used by the Corps 
of Engineers to hold the features in shape. 

When it was new, it was transversed by a huge 
wooden bridge so that Patton’s staff or visitors could 
look down on the map and read the wooden signs 
spaced throughout the area to give geographical 
identifications. 


Today, the bridge is gone, but some of the wooden 
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signs remain. None can be read, though, because wind, 
sand, and time have obliterated the lettering. Rain, 
flash-flooding, and some visitors have caused the map 
to deteriorate, but it still remains in surprisingly good 
condition. 

Some recently found old photographs show, however, 
what the map looked like when it was built. 

It was, and still is, lined with a graveled pathway 
and rocks. 

Throughout the area, too, laid out in sometimes 
strange patterns, are millions of whitewashed rocks, 
forgotten and undisturbed in what must be one of the 
loneliest places anywhere in the United States. 

Patton had the men of the Ist Armored Corps line 
hundred of miles of paths and roads with rocks through- 
out the huge desert maneuver grounds. 

These rock-lined areas have been found elsewhere in 
the desert, including another spot in Riverside County 
near Cottonwood Springs where Patton’s main field 
headquarters apparently was located. But unlike the 
newly found area in the desert north of Desert Center, 
no other features remain except for places where tank 
tracks left their permanent scar in the crust of the 
desert floor. 

The artillerymen’s area north of here, however, con- 
tains various insignia, American flags, emblems and 
other designs inscribed in rocks. 

The rocks encircle the areas of several companies 





*Author Lyneis’ article is reprinted with permission 
from the Riverside (California) Press-Enterprise. 

Historical photos courtesy of The Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California. Present day photos by 
Hans Baerwald. 








and ring the locations where tents, compounds, supply 
areas, latrines, mess halls, and chapels stood. Not only 
that, but Patton had his fighting men carefully lay the 
rocks around every mesquite plant, creosote bush, 
cactus, ocotillo, smoke tree, and every desert plant in 
the company areas. 

Some remains are less aesthetic. 

In one place a tiny piece of wood protruded above 
the sand in an area where unnatural mounds and de- 
pressions indicated something was buried. 

A shovel was used to unearth the wood, which 
turned out to be a crate that bore the lettering: “‘Anti- 
Tank Mines. D R A G. Fuses, 5 each. Lot number 
P 18-13.” 

A clanking sound of the shovel striking metal led 
to the discovery of a mine, defused fortunately, and 
filled with sand. The find led to speculation that the 
area might be an ordnance disposal dump, with the 
sobering possibility of the presence of live explosives. 

While the map, the ordnance dump, and the rocks 
give the visitor an awareness of the former militarism 
of the area, the religious symbolism is the most 
beautiful. 

In the southeastern portion of the old camp, in what 
must have been the perimeter area, stands an altar, 
which was used for outdoor religious services. 

Constructed out of native rock and mortar, it was 
platformed about a foot above the desert floor. Behind 
the altar, the stone was arched to a point where a 
wooden cross once stood. The front of the altar con- 
tains the symbol of a cross inlaid with pure white 
stones. When military chaplains had stood facing the 
altar, they were able to look through “windows” of 
the arch and see mountains in the background. 

In front of the altar, rocks line what had been the 
outdoor “sanctuary.” An aisle had led to the face of 
the altar, and it had been bordered by small cacti. On 
either side of the altar had been what are among the 
most beautiful of desert plants—a pair of smoke trees. 

The cacti and smoke trees are gone now, but it 
takes little imagination to visualize the troops kneeling 
in the sand, or to hear a hymn in the cold January 
winds that blow across the desert. 

The second altar is off what had been the same camp 
street, but about 3 miles to the northeast. 

An old photograph tells it had been the 183d Field 
Artillery Group Chapel and Altar Area. 

The sign is gone, but concrete inlays into the front 
of the altar still have the faint traces of two unit 
numbers—‘‘183rd FA Bn.” and “95lst FA Bn.” 

Made of native gneiss, granite and quartz rock held 
together by mortar, this altar has greater depth, but 
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a lower profile. Like its brother to the south, this altar, 
too, has lost the wooden cross which marked it as a 
religious structure. Also, like the other altar, the sanc- 
tuary area is bounded by rocks, and it has a network 
of paths leading to it. 

Still another religious symbol has endured in an- 
other part of the camp, this one a cross made of beau- 
tiful naturally colored rocks set among a flagstone 
floor. It doesn’t seem to have been a part of a chapel 
area, and no one among a small group of visitors 
was able to make a guess as to why it was built. 

That Patton himself was once there is unmistakable. 

Located within 10 miles of the 250-mile-long Metro- 
politan Water District aqueduct, the camp needed 
water. 

One man who remembers is now retired and living 
near Riverside. He had been superintendent of one 
of the several MWD facilities in the desert. 

He recalls Patton vividly. 

“T saw a command car pull up in front of my office 
one day,” he said, “with about two or three other 
cars behind it. He got out of the car, and he was 
dressed in his field togs. He came in, and I recognized 
him immediately because his picture had been in Time 
Magazine the week before. 

“So, I said, ‘How are ya, General Patton’ and 
he said, ‘Oh, so you know me, huh?’” 

The 84-year-old man remembers Patton “was a 
wonderful guy.” 

Patton came to the MWD facility because, the old 
man said, “he wanted water to furnish all the troops 
he had training there.” 

Fifteen watering points were established where the 
troops could get water out of the MWD aqueduct. 

“At one place,” the old man said, “the troops con- 
structed a huge shower that could accommodate 500 
soldiers at one time.” 

Other people who were in the area when Patton 
was there recall different things. 

The general, who was the most dashing and contro- 
versial folk hero that the United States produced dur- 
ing World War II, considered the desert area ideal for 
his medium and light tanks, his reconnaissance cars, 
troop carriers, artillery pieces, jeeps, and trucks. 

“We can range far enough to find the widest variety 
of conditions for training,” he said, according to an 
old newspaper article. “The climate and the terrain 
are excelient for our purposes.” 

It was there that Patton was quoted as expressing 
his desire to meet the armored legions of German Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel. 











1942 soldiers at an altar 





World War II photo shows identifying sign near altar 


“The two armies could watch,” he said. “I’d be in 
one tank, Rommel in another. I’d shoot at him. He’d 
shoot at me. If I killed him, I’d be champ. If he killed 
me—well, he won’t.” 

Patton came to the desert in April of 1942 to train 
and instill the fighting spirit into his men. Along with 
his original trainees, he left in October of 1942 to get 
ready for the invasion of North Africa and his first 
encounter with Rommel. 

But the Ist Armored Corps training area remained 
active until well into 1944, much of the time under 
the command of Gen. Walton H. “Johnny” Walker. 

People who were there have strange memories. 

One recalls an entire symphony orchestra, wearing 
dress jackets and black ties, performed for the troops 
on October 11, 1942. 

A Los Angeles Times reporter said at the time: “Out 
in front of the stage, back far as the eye could see, 
and then even further into the shadows, stood the young 
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31 years later cross has weathered away, smoke trees are gone 


men, shoulder to shoulder, thousands upon thousands, 
their faces all turned to the same spot.” 

What they heard was Leopold Stokowski conducting 
the Los Angeles Symphony in a presentation of Dmitri 
Shostakovich’s “Lenningrad Symphony” on an open 
outdoor stage. 

A soldier who trained there had a less pleasant 
memory. 

“All I remember,” he said, “was how cold it got in 
the winter and the wind which never stopped blowing. 
We stood in mess line shivering. 

“In order to get of the wind,” he said, “we would 
squat down behind tents to eat. But by the time we 
got the food into our mouths, no matter how short the 
time, it was always cold. Then, on top of that, the wind 
got the grit and the sand into our food. 

“There is no way,” he said, “that you will ever get 
me to go out to that spot again.” 

Memories might be harsh, but for someone who visits 
the 183d Field Artillery Group campsite today, it’s 
difficult to think of the area harshly. 

It has sort of a quiet, romantic dignity. 

Responsible agencies have been told of the camp- 
site’s location, however, and chances are good that 
once protection has been assured and that it’s made cer- 
tain that no explosives are buried under the sand, the 
public will have the opportunity to visit the lonely 
site. 

Until that day, though, only a handful of people can 
walk where Patton and his men once tred. 

One visitor summarized the nostalgic emotions a 
visitor can’t help feeling: 

“It’s almost as though the wind carries Patton’s 
curses, and the air is cold because of the presence of 
the spirits of the hundreds of thousands of men who 
trained here.” C] 
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Dog Sleds 
Opened Alaska’s 


Frozen Highways 


Annual races recreate 





history 


S DOG TEAMS race across the frozen land in 
the Annual Anchorage Fur Rendezvous compe- 
tition, drivers and their animals are recreating a cen- 
turies-old pattern. Every year in midwinter, this 
timeless means of transportation is honored through- 
out Alaska where it is one of the State’s major winter 
sports events. 

Such current dog racing competitions as the Anchor- 
age World Championship Fur Rendezvous Race and 
the Fairbanks North American Championship are held 
each year, not only for the excitement, but to com- 
memorate the dog team era of Alaska’s history. 

The 1972 Anchorage Fur Rendezvous Race was 
held partially on the public domain. Ten miles of the 
25-mile course was run over the forest protected “out- 
back,” administered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The winner of the 1972 race was George Attla, 
a native Alaskan. His 3-day total course time was 5 
hours, 15 minutes, and 27 seconds for 75 miles. Mr. 
Attla ran 16 dogs, and his prize money was $3,500 
of the $10,000 total purse. 

Where did the use of the dog harnessed to a sled 
become one of Arctic America’s recreational pastimes? 


By ROBERT H. LUND 
Recreation Specialist 
and 
JOE DUFRESNE 


Research Historian Assistant 
BLM State Office 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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Alaskan huskies just off y 

trail after race. Typical racing 

sled used in dog sled competition, built of 

light wood and lashed with rawhide for flexibility 


Dog sledding is believed to be one of the northern 
world’s oldest means of travel. It is uncertain where 
dog sledding originated, or how far back into history 
man used dogs for transportation and carrying 
supplies. 

Marco Polo told of dog sledding in Northern Asia 
in the 13th century. In North America, the first Euro- 
pean contact with the use of sledges was during the 
search for a Northwest Passage in the 17th century. 

Whatever the case, dog sledding’s similarity all over 
the north Arctic region is an indication of extensive 
nomadism with interrelated commerce. 

The early explorers recorded that the Arctic native 
used sledges as a means of transporting game, and to 
carry his belongings when he moved to another place. 
The size of a dog team was determined by the 
abundance of food, and the cunning of the hunter 
in storing food for the long, dark midwinter. Often 
during lean times, the Eskimos had to survive by eat- 
ing their dogs one by one. An Eskimo group’s wealth 
and prestige was measured by the size of its food store 
and the number of dogs under its command. 

Not until Arctic explorers realized the advantages 
of sledges and learned to utilize this age-old method of 
transport were they on a safe footing in the Arctic. 
John Franklin, who was beginning to search for the 
Northwest Passage in 1820, was the first explorer to 
use sledges. When Franklin eventually perished on an 
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expedition in 1847, James Ross, in searching for the 
lost Franklin expedition, was the first to adopt exten- 
sive use of dog sledges. The success of Robert E. Peary’s 
rush to the North Pole in 1909, and Roald Amundsen’s 
conquest of the South Pole in 1911, have been attrib- 
uted to their use of dog teams. 

Commercial use of dog teams as a common means 
of transportation began to appear in 1840, when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territorial governor, Sir 
George Simpson, realized that the aboriginal people 
along the MacKenzie River had a good idea, and con- 
verted from short season canoeing to longer season 
dog teams. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson in his book, “Northwest to 
Fortune” (Dull, Sloan, and Pearce. New York, 1958), 
explains about Western man’s evolution into the use 
of dog sledges during the expansion of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company into the Northwest portion of Canada. As 
the fur trade pushed north and west from eastern 
Canada, the company (originally based on the body 
of water from which it derived its name) was content 
to let the furs work their way across the continent 
through native middlemen. 


Expansion into the north made it necessary to adopt- 


new methods of transportation. The water-oriented 
Europeans first used the bark canoe, but as the trade 
pushed into Arctic regions, the seasonal time for using 
open water diminished, and the trees became too small 
for use as dugouts or for making bark canoes. The 
inadequacy of the canoe in the north country did not 
necessarily make transport throughout the year more 
difficult; when the utility of the canoe declined, the 
utility of the sledge increased. 

As the company pushed its trade into the north, 
each year the frozen rivers could be used for a longer 
period as boulevards of ice winding their way far and 
near, frozen highways for the commerce of delivering 
trade goods to remote peoples by sledge, and of bring- 
ing back the fur. By 1847, the emphasis in the North- 
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west had shifted from summer canoe travel to the 
sledge or toboggan and to the winter-oriented dogs, 
which could follow the natural routes of the rivers or 
strike out on trails of their own. 

While the Hudson’s Bay Company did much to spread 
this means of transport, the Klondike gold rush begin- 
ning in 1897 did more than anything else to bring 
dog teams into common usage in hauling goods in the 
frozen North. 

Next to the acquisition of land, the possession of 
land resources has been throughout man’s recorded 
history one of the prime causes of exploration, migra- 
tion, and even wars. The 7 years that saw David the 
Psalmist rise from Shepherd to King (1,000 B.C.) 
was one of unending wars. The young warrior led the 
tribes of Judah to victory over the powerful Philistines 
who possessed a seacoast trade in iron ore, and 
smelters to forge weapons of iron which held a keen, 
hard edge longer than the bronze arms of the Hebrews. 

Of all the resources man has sought, gold has stirred 
the emotions so much that “gold fever” is a term used 
to describe the intensity of his drive to acquire the 
yellow metal or the wealth it can bring. The last half 
of the 19th century saw a succession of feverish men 
stripping gold from stream beds and tearing ore from 
the mountains of California and Colorado, up the 
Canadian Pacific coast, and into Alaska around Juneau 
by 1881. 

Men have thrown away careers and high positions 
when gripped by gold fever. When the steamship 
Excelsior berthed in San Francisco on July 17, 1897, 
the news leaked out that she carried in her hold “more 
than a ton of solid gold” from the Klondike mines 
near Dawson. Gold fever prompted the mayor of Seattle, 
in San Francisco at the time, to resign by telegram, 
raise $150,000, form a supply company, and purchase 
a steamship company. 

Old hulks of every description were pressed into the 
coastal run. Many were unfit even for a sunny after- 
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Traders had little to sell, 
and the price was high 





Men dragged their own sleds at first 


Supplies and equipment were cached, hauled over the mountain in 


sections 





The men-drawn sleds surrounted almost impossible places 
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noon’s pleasure jaunt. Nonetheless, 10 days after the 
Excelsior’s docking, 1,500 would-be miners embarked 
from coastal ports on the 6-day voyage to Alaska. 
Although steamship masters used all caution in creep- 
ing 1,100 miles through dense fogs and through twist- 
ing inlets to Alaska, more than 30 ships were lost in 
the first year and a half of the century’s last great gold 
rush. 

The miners who headed for the Klondike landed in 
Alaska, which belonged to the United States, and was 
administered as a civil and judicial district, account- 
able directly to the President of the United States. A 
year after the miners landed, the public land laws 
would be extended to Alaska and the land would be 
administered by the Government Land Office (prede- 
cessor agency with Grazing Service of the Bureau of 
Land Management) under the Department of the 
Interior. 

However, Dawson was a Canadian community on 
the Yukon River, and Canadians regulations of the 
time required a prospector to carry a year’s supply 
of “grub” before crossing the border. 

This consisted of “100 sacks of flour, 150 pounds of 


sugar, 100 pounds of bacon, 30 pounds of coffee, 10 
pounds of tea, 100 pounds of beans, 50 pounds of 
oatmeal, 100 pounds of mixed fruit, 25 pounds of salt, 
10-dollar’s worth of spices and knicknacks, and some 
quinine to break up colds.” 

A returned Klondike veteran gave this advice in a 
newspaper interview. He said the outfit would cost 
about $200, but he also cautioned that no one should 
start for the Klondike with less than $500. However, 
before the interview had been published, many men 
whose dreams were threaded through with visions of 
golden fortunes already had left for the North. Un- 
fortunately for them, they also missed another piece 
of essential advice: “From the 15th of March on is 
the time to go.” 

Their haste almost proved the undoing of many of 
the prospectors. In striving to be first on the scene 
to scoop up the fortunes that waited the first comers, 
many neglected to take along what the interviewed 
miner suggested as additional equipment: 

“Frying pan, kettle, coffee pot, knives, forks, and 
spoons, a drill or canvas tent, axe, hatchet, whip-saw, 


2-inch augur, pick and shovel, and 10 pounds of nails.” - 


The lightest and best canoes should be purchased in 
Victoria, the Straits of Juan de Fuca seaport across 
the tidal waters from the State of Washington’s Port 
Angeles many hundreds of miles south of the Alaskan 
beach. The best sled could be bought in Juneau, also 
to the south, and cost about $14. 

Too many of the miners traveled too light. The 
first boatloads carried men who figured to buy what 
they needed to outfit and sustain them when they 
arrived. The first ships dropped the gold-seeking pas- 
sengers on the muddy tidal flats at Dyea and Skagway, 
there to be lightered ashore with their pitifully inade- 
quate equipment and supplies. 

Alas for their improvidence, Dyea consisted of an 
Indian village and Healy & Wilson’s Trading Post, 
while at Skagway there was a lone supply firm doing 
business as the Alaskan & Northwestern Territories 
Trading Co. The communities consisted of a shack 
or two, a handful of white settlers, and perhaps 100 
Indians. Neither merchant was provisioned to supply 
such an influx of stateside miners hellbent for the 
Klondike floodplain east of Dawson some 500 miles 
to the north. 

The Royal Northwest Canadian Mounted Police 
estimated that 5,000 new miners wintered along the 
path to Dawson that first year. It is estimated that 
between 200,000 and 300,000 people swarmed toward 
the Klondike—and more might have come had it not 


been for the intervention of the Spanish-American 
War of 1898—but only 50,000 actually reached Alaska 
and the Canadian Yukon country in the year and a 
half that the rush lasted. 

In the fever of the gold rush, the miners sought any 
possible means of transportation for whatever supplies 
and equipment they could scrape together. Nor was 
the path north easy. Water transportation was imprac- 
tical because of the shortness of the open water season, 
and besides no craft were available to carry the men 
and their gear. 

Straight north from Dyea was Chilkat Pass at a 
formidable 7,300 feet altitude. Those who chose this 
route cut a stairway into the ice, step by step, and 
sledded down the north slope. From Skagway the path 
led through White Pass, only 2,915 feet in altitude, but 
the way was northeast and somewhat longer. 

The first sourdoughs over the Chilkat Pass carried 
their gear and goods on their backs. Later they hired 
Indian packers at 10¢ a pound. An early enterpriser 
offered a horse-powered cable service to hoist the loads 
the last 600 feet at 1144¢ a pound and cleared $150 a 
day for awhile. 

The second wave of arrivals tried using horses to 
pack in, but the weight of the animals and their nar- 
row hooves broke through the snow crust, and the 
horses had to be abandoned. In late autumn of 1897, 
the corpses of 3,700 horses were counted on Dead 
Horse Trail over the White Pass route to the Klondike 
gold fields. 

Eventually rail transportation made its way over the 
mountains, but long before the twin rails could be 
laid, the native custom of transporting goods and people 
by dogsled caught on. 

The sudden demand for dogsledding forced every 
available dog into service, no matter what kind. Woe to 
the individual who brought his pet to the North. A 
dog not under constant guard was sure to be stolen, 
sold and hitched to a team, and out on the trail in 
the course of a day. Dognapping in the North was like 
horse stealing in the West, and a U.S. district judge in 
Alaska ruled that “a dog is property—a chattel with a 
fixed market value . . . and is subject to larceny.” 

As the various minor gold strikes and ensuing 
rushes passed into Alaskan history, many miles of win- 
ter trails were established. The entire territory was 
criss-crossed with dogsled trails. The Yukon, the Eagle, 
and the Iditarod Trails are a few of the most famous. 

Dog team trails became the common means of winter 
travel. You could hire a team, and the normal rate was 
$6.30 per ton mile. It probably would have cost you 
about $350 to ride from Knik to Iditarod, some 400 
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miles; if you walked, it was $1.50 per meal, plus a dollar 
for a room at a standard roadhouse. If you had your 
own dog team, it cost you 50¢ per dog for the dog 
barn and dog feed, which consisted of one dried salmon 
per dog. 

So established and reliable was the dog team that the 
U.S. mail was transported via dog team mail con- 
tracts. The men who drove the team didn’t have to 
worry about an occasional Indian attack as the Pony 
Express riders did. Instead they put their lives into 
nature’s hands every time they went out. 

They had to worry about —50° temperatures, get- 
ting off the trail in a blizzard’s “white out,” and worst 
of all, breaking through the ice and getting wet or 
drowning. They couldn’t even allow themselves to work 
up a sweat at 50° below zero. 

Mail runs were the only means of contact with the 
outside during the winter months. The U.S. mail runs 
were on a weekly basis, often over 800 miles long, and 
were considered a more reliable means of mail delivery 
even than the summer river boats. 

Replacement of dogsled mail began to be threatened 
by the airplane in 1924, but the last official dog-hauled 
mail was in 1949, when the mail contract between 
Rampart and Fairbanks expired. During the era of 
dog team mail, the Alaska Road Commission had over 
8,000 miles of trails, and had an annual expenditure 
of $10 per mile of trail in 1931. 

Nome was long considered a leading source if you 
wanted to buy dogs for a team. Peary and Amundsen 
both used dogs from Nome. Stefansson wrote for Nome 
dogs to be sent to him in 1906 for his Canadian Arctic 
exploration, and the French Government secured Nome 
dogs for the Alpine Corps to use in the Vosges Moun- 
tain Battle in 1915. 


Perhaps the greatest responsibility ever put on dog- 


Dogs finally won the day as freight haulers 





sledding was the famous race against “The Black 
Death” in the 1925 Nome diphtheria epidemic. In this 
race, dog team relays carried the diphtheria serum 674 
miles from Nenama in —50° temperatures in 12714 
hours. 

As the love of man for his trusted dog team spread, 
so did the chance for braggadocio. Combine human na- 
ture with the long idle winters, and you have condi- 
tions for betting on something. Naturally, dog teams 
and the related spirit of competition led to matching 
dog teams against one another. 

The first recorded organized race was the All Alaska 
Sweepstakes at Nome in 1908. This race ran from Nome 
on the Bering Sea to Candle on the Arctic Ocean and 
return, a distance of 408 miles. The first races were 
not so much for speed as endurance. This was due to 
the actual conditions for which dogs were used. Dogs 
were large, running as heavy as 125 to 150 pounds. 
They were bred for strength and endurance to haul 
large loads for long distances. The best combination 
was half wolf and half husky. 

As time passed and the use of dogs for freight trans- 
port lessened, strength was bred out and replaced by 
speed, quickness, and intelligence. Today’s dogs are 
small (90 to 100 pounds), more lovable, and quite 
intelligent. Most breeding is directed at producing dogs 
for racing teams. Dogs must be intelligent for working 
as part of a team, sometimes up to 20 dogs. The link 
between dogs and driver is critical. Dogs must follow 
directions, and the driver must know the trail. The 
only control of a team is by voice commands. There 
are no reins or steering wheels. 

If you’re looking for a midwinter “cabin fever” 
break, by all means come to Alaska for the races, bring 
your camera, and watch a unique bit of history being 
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Reavis 








Carmelita 


The Red Baron 
of Arizona 


Author Cunningham first developed this material in ful- 
fillment of a writing assignment in a humanities course he 
was taking in night college. His article for OUR PUBLIC 
LANDS is based on reference material from the archives of 
BLM’s New Mexico State Office; an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Clarence Buddington Kelland, ‘‘The Red 
Baron of Arizona’ (Oct. 11, 1947); a book by Donald M. 
Powell, ‘‘The Peralta Grant: James Addison Reavis and the 
Barony of Arizona’”’ (University of Oklahoma Press, 1960); 
and a magazine article by the same writer, ‘“‘The ‘Baron of 
Arizona’ Self-Revealed: A Letter to His Lawyer in 1894” 
(Arizona and the West, a Quarterly Journal of History, 
Summer, 1959). 
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The Red Baron of Arizona 


This great imposter 


was larger than life 


OME MEN seem destined to cast a long shadow on 

the curtain of history. Such a man was James 
Addison Reavis. Although he was anything but a 
swashbuckler, Reavis was one of those larger than life 
characters whose audacity is long remembered. 

While he was still a Confederate soldier based in 
Missouri, Reavis made a seemingly inconsequential 
discovery which he turned into the foundation of a 
career as a great imposter. 

He found that he could write the name of his com- 
manding officer in such a manner that it was accepted 
by his sergeants and captains. With this new found 
discovery he wrote passes to give himself leave for a 
few days at a time. He also did this for friends. He 
painstakingly practiced this new talent until he had 
it perfected. 

When he was discharged he found employment in 
St. Louis as a street car conductor and later as a clerk 
in a store. Because the income from both of these posi- 
tions was barely sustaining, he went into business as 
a real estate broker, where he soon discovered a use 
for his dubious talent. 

Reavis was acting as agent for a man whose title 
to a piece of property was not clear. Reavis realized 
that he could earn a good commission if he could fur- 
nish his client with a clear title, so he used his talent 
of copying handwritings to complete the needed docu- 
ment: a quit claim deed. 

After a time, Reavis secured a position in Santa Fe 
with the General Land Office (predecessor with the 
Grazing Service of the Bureau of Land Management), 
which at the time was studying land grant claims 
under the Gadsden Purchase. There had been trouble- 
some uncertainty about ownership of lands since the 
postwar treaties with Mexico. Claimants under Span- 


By JOHN J. CUNNINGHAM 


Property and Procurement Clerk 
BLM State Office, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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ish grants appeared and had to be investigated and 
adjudicated. 

A glimmering possibility began to develop in Reavis’ 
lively imagination, a preposterous concept which he 
developed into one of the most astonishing frauds 
in American history. As he discovered the great uncer- 
tainty of many Spanish Land Claims, he also realized 
the possibilities of redocumentation. He, therefore, 
began to study the Spanish language and writings. 

James Addison Reavis eventually dreamed up a 
scheme to bring him great wealth and prosperity. He 
designed a claim to a great expanse of land under a 
wholly fictional land grant by the King of Spain. 
Reavis’ plan was to show title to a land grant in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico belonging to a fictional Miguel 
de Peralta de la Cordoba who was rewarded for serv- 
ices rendered to Philip V, who had reigned over Spain 
150 years before. 

Because you cannot claim title through a Spanish 
grandee unless you can provide history and proof of 
the grandee, Reavis began to put his imagination to 
work. He invented Peralta as a noble Spaniard, a war- 
rior and distant relative of the old Kings of Navarre, 
who had performed great services for his king. 

Peralta’s distinctions included being a Gentleman 
of the King’s Bedchamber, Grandee of Spain, Knight 
of the Military Order of Carlos III, and Knight of 
the Insignia of the Royal College of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. Then Reavis invented a parentage line. 
The father was Jose Gaston Gomes de Silva y Montux 
de Oca de La Cerda y de Caullo de Peralta de los 
Falces De La Vega. The mother was Dona Francesca 
Ana Marie Garcia de la Cordoba y Munis de Perez. 

Now Reavis had to adopt real characters, entwine 
them with his fictitious characters and story, and con- 
tinue with further lineage. His fictional lives had to 
be so carefully documented that they could not be 
disproved if traced by scholars. 

So Reavis traveled to Spain, Portugal, and Mexico 
where he contrived access to original archives. On these 
records he deleted and entered the information required 
for him to make his claim. His talent in copying 
handwriting served him so well that he accomplished 
his forgeries without detection. 
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* Tucson 


The great imposter’s Claim 


To bring his story into the open, Reavis brought into 
his plot the first real person he had thus far used: 
Dr. George Willing of Prescott who had died recently. 
Reavis’ story was that Willing, for $1,000 cash, had 
bought from the late Miguel Peralta, a poverty 
stricken Mexican, the whole of the Peralta grant. 

The launching of the fraud was that Willing resold 
it to Reavis, so that at last James Addison Reavis had 
legal color-of-title to a vast property in Arizona and 
New Mexico. With Peralta’s grant and certified copies 
of supportive documents from the archives in Mexico, 
Spain, and Portugal, Reavis presented his claim to 
the U.S. Government in 1883. 

His claim with the Surveyor General of Arizona 
encompassed an area approximately 225 miles long 
and 75 miles wide in eastern Arizona and western New 
Mexico. The claim included the counties of Maricopa, 
Pinal, Gila, Graham, and Apache, embraced the whole 
city of Phoenix, and the towns of Florence, Tempe, 
Globe, Silver King, Pinal, and Casa Grande. It in- 
cluded ownership of the prosperous Silver King Mine 
and vast wealths of unmined copper, gold, and silver. 
Included was the right of way of the Southern Pacific 
Railway. 

Reavis proceeded to reap great wealth from those 
living on or using “his” land. Many, fearing the claim 
might be valid, were afraid to await the decision of the 
Surveyor General, preferring to pay for an immediate 
quit claim. The Southern Pacific Railroad, for example, 
paid $50,000, and the Silver King Mine paid an in- 
stallment of $25,000. 

In order to further strengthen his claim, Reavis 
“discovered” and eventually married Dona Sofia Loreta 
Micael a Maso y Peralta de la Cordoba, the “true and 
only heir to the Peralta Lands.” According to Reavis, 
Miguel de Peralta II had not died without issue, but 
had fathered a pair of twins. One child died, but the 
other married a gentleman named Maso and in time she 
gave birth to twins, only one of whom survived. This 
was Dona Sofia. Dona Sofia, the fiction continued, be- 
came an orphan shortly after birth and grew up in 
ignorance of her parentage and of the immense inheri- 
tance that was hers. 

The Dona Sofia whom Reavis married, was indeed 
an orphan who was ignorant of her parentage, but she 
was not really an heir to anything. 

Reavis had searched in New Mexico, California, and 
Arizona for such a person. The girl who fit his purpose 
was named Carmelita, and she was a kitchen servant on 
the Six Springs Ranch which was located on the edge 
of the Dragoon Mountains in eastern Arizona. With a 
manufactured story and copies of documents, Reavis 
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was able to convince the ranch owner, John Slaughter, 
that this maiden was an heiress to the Peraltas. 

Reavis then proceeded to make her his ward. He pro- 
vided her with a wardrobe and sent her to schools of 
refinement. He did all this to give the young lady the 
ways of true baroness. Then he married her and took 
upon himself the high-sounding title of Baron of Ari- 
zona in his wife’s name. 

Money was rolling in now from many sources. 
Reavis was busy with great affairs and important 
associates, such men as Ralph Ingersoll, Roscoe Conk- 
lin, and California millionaire Charles Crocker. He 
formed companies in his barony, lumber companies, 
mining companies, irrigation projects. A part of his 
huge income, amounting it is said to $300,000 a year, 
was derived from taking partners into these projects. 

Reavis had come to full flower, he now hyphenated 
his name and endowed himself with his wife’s title: 
Peralta-Reavis Baron de Arizona and Caballero de los 
Colorados. To Arizonians he was known derisively as 
the “Red Baron.” Little Carmelita, the kitchen servant, 
had become Sofia Loreta Micaela, baroness and mis- 
tress of 10,800,000 acres of land. 

In 1883, great unrest stirred in the barony. Many of 
its inhabitants were uneasy because of the Govern- 
ment’s delay in confirming Reavis’ claim. The Phoenix 
Gazette made many editorial disclaimers of Reavis’ 
contentions. But nobody was really courageous enough 
to dispute him. Twelve years were to elapse before the 
final settlement of the matter in 1896. 

The Government, in the meantime, was still investi- 
gating the Peralta-Reavis land grant. Royal A. Johnson, 
Surveyor General in Tucson, continued his search 
through the documents which Reavis had submitted. 
However, a final decision was not too far from coming. 

Reavis had battled for his claim with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and with Congress, and in these 
arguments he had learned of defects in his chain of 
title which he had remedied skillfully by new forgeries 
of old records. Reavis, however, had not foreseen the 
establishment of a special U.S. Court. 

The Court of Private Land Grant Claims was estab- 
lished in 1891 with the largest territorial jurisdiction of 
any tribunal in the world. Its charter was to investi- 
gate and adjudicate claims to lands under Spanish 
grants. It was an ambulatory court, sitting whenever 
it desired and wherever it found facts to investigate. It 
even held sessions in the open air, and heard testi- 
mony under the light of the moon. It was confined to 
no courtroom, a fact that James Addison Reavis had 
never imagined would come to pass. It did not ask 
evidence to be brought to it, but went to wherever it 





thought the evidence was to be found, and scrutinized 
witnesses and papers with its own eyes. 

The great imposter had little dreamed that a U.S. 
judicial officer would have the right, or would be en- 
dowed with energy, to follow Reavis’ devious trail all 
over the world, taking experts along for special assign- 
ments and a store of chemicals for tests. 

Among those who investigated was one Malled 
Prevost, an expert in the Spanish language who was 
able to detect flaws in historical accuracy. When Prevost 
first examined these documents, he was able to detect 
erasures and substitutions of words. He discovered 
newer sheets of parchment that had been inserted in 
these records. Encouraged by these initial findings he 
traveled to Mexico, Spain, and Portugal. There as in 
his first finds, he discovered the alteration of documents. 
He continued laboriously until his report was complete. 

Thus, the court and its agents trailed Reavis through 
Mexico, across the ocean to Cadiz and Madrid and 
the monasteries of Spain, which were the repositories of 
original documents in his chain of title. Equipped with 
cameras and apparatus for the examining of ques- 
tioned documents, they journeyed, photographing, 
testing, and comparing for historical accuracy every 
parchment that Reavis had converted. 

At first the courts did not accept Prevost’s evidence; 
however, after further chemical tests, his report was 
accepted. In the Guadalajara document which ap- 
pointed Peralta as the Baron de Arizona and Caballero 
de los Colorados, quite another name and another title 
were uncovered. The true words were “Viceroy” and 
“Count of Fuenclara.” In the spaces vacated by their 
erasure had been written “Royal Inspector” and “Baron 
of the Colorados.” The documents creating the iden- 
tity of Sofia were also found to be forged. 

It was established that Reavis, in some mysterious 
manner, had acquired access to records as well as 
archival papers in Spain. He had removed from the 
birth register certain pages containing the birth rec- 
ords convenient for his purpose. He had procured 
paper as nearly like the original as possible, and on 
it he had copied truly the list of such births—but he had 
added the names of the Maso twins. Many other pieces 
of evidence as well as testimonies of certain witnesses 
had come to light. 

At last the time came for the claim to be sifted and 
adjudicated by the Land Grant Court sitting in Santa 
Fe. By this time fortune had deserted Reavis; his at- 
torneys had abandoned him. He had spent his last 
penny in preparing his case and in luxurious living. On 
the day his trial began, he had not a cent to pay for 
counsel. 




















Reavis dreamed no little dreams. 

The man revealed himself grandly in the letter, 
mentioned in the author credits on page 17, upon 
which Donald M. Powell built his magazine article. 

Reavis conveniently attributed to the now dead 
Dr. Willing facts concerning an association with a 
Springfield, Ill., attorney named Abraham Lincoln 


which no biography of the martyred Civil War Presi- 
dent has ever brought out. 


The great imposter also spun a fanciful tale 
about how Dr. Willing had supposedly been respon- 
sible for naming the Territory of Idaho, an incident 
which historians seem never to have found. 

Had Reavis turned his writing talent to fiction 
writing, who knows what marvellous reading he 
might have left the literary world. 


Reavis sat alone and friendless in the courtroom ex- 
cept for the sad-eyed and bewildered woman who had 
lived a fairy princess story as his wife. She sat there, 
tearless and unbelieving, while Government attorneys 
introduced point after point of evidence to tear down 
her husband’s intricate and incredible pretense. 

On question from the presiding judge, however, mer- 
ciful attorneys for the Government declared that, in 
their opinion, Carmelita was guiltless. They were cer- 
tain that from start to finish, she had believed Reavis’ 
tale of her forebears, and that she was innocent of 
any conspiracy. 

Reavis, who immediately following the explosion 
of his fraudulent claim was indicted and brought to 
trial in January of 1895, was convicted and sentenced 
to 6 years in the penitentiary at Santa Fe. 

Some years later, the Baroness Sofia Peralta-Reavis, 
taking advantage of the ‘laws governing paupers, sued 
for divorce in Denver. She was living in poverty and 
squalor in a mean boarding house on Larimer Street. 
From this point she disappeared from history. 

James Addison Reavis served his term. He emerged 
a wraith of his old distinguished self, and returned to 
Phoenix which had hated him in the old days. Accord- 
ing to an account by one Ned Creighton, a prominent 
Phoenix citizen who saw Reavis in those last days and 
spoke with him as he prowled the streets, the great 
imposter spent his waking hours in the library in the 
State capital reading newspaper stories about himself 
and the days of his grandeur. 

But when death came to.the Red Baron of Arizona, 
his passing was scarcely noticed. oO 
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Top of the World Summer Job—continued 





The lookout 





The scene below 
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This is a compilation of the most up-to-date information possible 
on up-coming sales of public lands by State Offices of the Bureau 
of Land Management. For details of land descriptions, prices, and 
other information pertinent to sales, you must write the individual 
State Office concerned. In most cases, there are adjoining land- 
owners who have statutory preference rights and may wish to 
exercise them to buy the land. Sales notices will point out, insofar 
as possible, problems relating to (1) access, (2) adjoining owner 
preference rights, (3) small-tract sales limitation of one per 
customer, and other pertinent information. When possible, all 
sales are scheduled far enough in advance so ample notice can 
be given in Our Public Lands. Sales listed can be canceled on 


short notice for administrative and technical reasons. A listing 
of BLM State Offices with addresses is found on the opposite page. 


ARIZONA 


92.39 A, identified as A 6131, approximately 3 miles 
southwest of Dewey, 18 miles east of Prescott. Rough, 
hilly; several washes run through property. Chaparral, 
manzanita, scrub oak. Elevation 4,500 feet. Access 
available. No appraisal. 

2.5 A, identified as A 6214, 2 miles east of Apache 
Junction. Flat, creosote bush, bursage, palo verde, iron- 
wood. Elevation 1,500 feet. Access available. No 
appraisal. 





NEW MEXICO 


21.32 A, identified as NM 13764, 6 miles north of 
Questa, 30 miles north of Taos, near villages of Cerro 
and Buena Vista. 3 miles east of Rio Grande Gorge 
(National Wild and Scenic River Designation) and 
Rio Grande Gorge Recreation Area. Flat, with dense 
sagebrush. Outstanding views. Good hunting and fishing 
in area. 7,500 feet elevation. Electricity and telephone 
nearby. Public access from State Highway 3 via 214 
miles of dirt county road. $2,000. Sale late June. 

160 A and 40 A, identified as NM 14255, 17 miles 
northeast of Tatum in northeast Lea County. Level 
terrain, shallow sandy soil grazing land. No utilities. 
No legal access. Fair to poor vehicle access over oil 
field roads. No appraisal. Preliminary data indicates 
appraised value will be from $35 to $50 per acre. 

40 A, identified as NM 14024, 40 miles southeast of 
Albuquerque, 5 miles southeast of Moriarity in Es- 
tancia Valley. Surrounded by private land, no legal 
access. Fairly fair terrain. Elevation 6,160 feet. Good 
cover of mixed native grasses. Appraised $4,000. 

40 A, identified as NM 13923, in southwestern San 
Miguel County 10 miles north of Interstate Highway 
40 and 18 miles northeast of Clines Corners. Undu- 
lating hills, moderate cover of pinon-juniper, mixed 
native grasses. Elevation 5,950 feet. Good legal access 
via 214 miles county-maintained road extending east 
from State Road No. 3. REA available along the State 
Highway. Appraised $2,000. 

88.35 A, identified as NM 11696, 65 miles north of 
Las Vegas, N.M. Excellent recreational potential tract 
is forested, has stream frontage and legal/physical ac- 
cess via State Road 120 between Ocate and Black 
Lake. No appraisal. 

30.98 A, identified as NM 594, approximately 10 
miles southwest of City of Santa Fe in village of La 
Cienga, Santa Fe County. Topography is rough mesas, 
deep arroyos. Legal and physical access via good 
County Road No. 54. Excellent view of surrounding 
mountains. Electricity and telephone available along 
the road. Elevations vary from 5,890 feet to 6,170 feet. 
No appraisal. 


U. S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1973 O - 495-709 


WYOMING 


80 A, 2 tracts approximately 9 miles northwest of 
Basin in Big Horn country. Both surrounded all sides 
by privately owned lands. Topography level to gentle 
rolling. One tract has legal access. Query Wyoming 
State Office for costs, other details. Sale after May 1. 

481.22 A, approximately 32 miles northwest of Lusk 
in Niobrara County. Surrounded on all sides by pri- 
vately owned lands. Topography gently to steeply roll- 
ing. No legal access. Query Wyoming State Office for 


costs, other details. Sale after May 1. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


ALASKA: NEVADA: 
555 Cordova St. Federal Bidg., 
Anchorage, Alaska 300 Booth St. 
99501 Reno, Nev. 89502 
516 Second Ave. 
Fairbanks, Alaska NEW MEXICO (Okia.): 
99701 Federal Bidg. 
ARIZONA: rcai bes 9p Me 
Federal Bidg., sane ss 
87501 
Room 3022 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85025 OREGON (Washington): 
CALIFORNIA: 729 a 
2800 Cottage Way, Oregon St. 
Room nai” P.O. Box 2965 
Sacramento, Calif. Portland, Oreg. 97208 
95825 
1414 University Ave. UTAH: 
Riverside, Calif. Federal Bidg. 
92502 125 South State St. 
P.O. Box 11505 
COLORADO: Salt Lake City, Utah 
1600 Broadway 84111 
Room 700 
Denver, Colo. 80202 WYOMING (Nebr., 
. Kans.): 
pe ae 2120 Capitol Ave. 
Room 334. P.O. Box 1828 
550 W. Fort St. ore 
82001 
Boise, Idaho 83702 
MONTANA (N. Dak., ALL OTHER STATES: 
S. Dak.): Robin Bidg. 
Federal Bidg. 7981 Eastern Ave. 
316 North 26th St. Silver Spring, Md. 


Billings, Mont. 59101 
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AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME, THESE 
SELECTED SPECIAL REPRINT SECTIONS FROM: 


“Indivisibly~ One 
United States Department of the Interior 
Conservation Yearbook 


“Energy for “Living 
President Nixon has advised Congress that ‘‘a 
sufficient supply of clean energy is essential if we 


are to sustain healthy economic growth and improve 


the quality of our daily life.” This section explores 


many Interior Department energy rams 
desig to help achieve this goal. i 


9” x 12”, full color, 32 p. 65¢ per copy 
People in Transition, 

The Interior Departmen: is ciarged with major 

responsibilities in human resources and natural 
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With Us On Earth 
proud 


45¢ per copy 


disruption 
environment. Yet, there is still hope and time to 
check this trend. This section explores how we can 
accomplish this objective. 


9” x 12”, full color, 12 p. 


Saving the Scene 
In this section, the dramatic story of the progress 
the Nation has made in establishing park, 
wilderness and recreation areas is highlighted. 
Interior’s contributions to the 
arts is also an important 
part of “Saving the Scene.” 


9” x 12”, full color, 24 p. Sareea 


35¢ per copy 
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